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KEY TO THE ISSUE 


One way or another most of the articles in this 
Record are keyed to The English Language Arts.) To 
many teachers this volume reflects conclusions they 
had already reached and methods they practice. To 
others it is cause for alarm, or at least for mild admo- 
nition. Nobody within our ken is inclined to ignore the 
challenge of this book, but a number of our members 
recommend, as collateral reading, General Education 
in School and College.2 Although these two reports are 
not comparable in purpose or comprehensiveness, they 
offer an interesting contrast of emphasis. How can we 
best serve the general need and the individual talent, 
within a common core of English teaching? 


SL 


(1) Volume I of the Report of the Curriculum Commission of the National Council of 
Teachers of English. (Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1952, $3.75. Obtainable by NCTE members 
for $2.25 from NCTE, 211 W. 68th St., Chicago 21.) ; 
(2) A Committee Report by Members of the Faculties of Andover, Exeter, Lawrenceville, 
Harvard, Princeton, and Yale. (Harvard University Press, 1952.) 
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Differing Challenges in The English Language Arts 
Arno Jewett* 

Individual differences have existed in one form or another 
since the day that Adam lost his rib to Eve. However, since that 
day of differentiation, the range of individual differences has 
been extended considerably. And for the high school and college 
English teachers, it is still increasing—rapidly. 

The title of a chapter in The English Language Arts, ‘The 
Challenge of Individual Differences,” is both euphemistic and 
optimistic. High school English teachers who instruct students 
numberng 150 to 200 each day for five days a week are too often 
“challenged”’ to the point of exhaustion by these individual differ- 
ences. Fortunately for some of the students, the qualities which 
make them different do not remain constant from day to day. 
Teachers are engaged in the job of making many of the differ- 
ences different from what they were. Often the teachers succeed. 
And when they are most successful they make the range of 
differences even greater by the end of the spring term than they 
were at the start of the school year. For if the rapid learners 
are helped to achieve to their utmost in reading, writing, speak- 
ing, and listening, they will have progressed much farther than 
the slow students in the same class. 

Unfortunately, teachers don’t always succeed. They may 
overlook the bright child because of their worries over slow stu- 
dents falling below the national norms and mythical standards 
in reading and writing. I once had a superintendent who ex- 
pected me to bring all of my slow students up to national norms 
on a standardized reading test. I knew that my salary increase, 
if not my tenure, depended on spring reading scores. Other 
English teachers knew the same. Some of us found more at- 
tractive positions during the summer. But we had tried hard, as 
was attested by one boy who complained to me about the read- 
ing drills conducted by a fellow teacher. The boy said, “She 
gimme F after all I done, and I ain’t gonna try no more!” I 
knew what the boy meant. 

The chapter on individual differences in The English Lan- 
guage Arts reviews many sound methods for knowing your stu- 
dents and it suggests methods of providing for varying needs, 
abilities, and skills. The succinct statement on grouping within 
class sections (p. 261-263) is one of the clearest and most prac- 
tical “helps” in the book. However, the thread of optimism in the 
chapter is stretched to the breaking point in the statement, “By 
the time they reach high school, pupils should be adept at group 
techniques.” 


*Specialist for Language Arts, U.S. Office of Education. 
(Continued on page 29) 
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Not So Fast ! 
Coburn H. Ayer* 

A doctor who was arrested for driving through a red light 
explained: “I have a sick patient who owns a copy of What To 
Do Before the Doctor Comes, and I am very anxious to get to 
him before he has a chance to use it.’”’ What worried the doctor 
was not what was in the book but, rather, what use the patient 
might make of it. That concern represents my feeling after a 
reading of The English Language Arts. 

Chapter 16, “The Program in Literature,” emphasizes that 
the teacher must strive to maintain a vital relationship of books 
to life, and that to do this he must be familiar with books that 
meet the needs of each of his pupils. This phrase, ‘‘meeting the 
needs,” is educational idealism at its best; but in some quarters 
it has become a shibboleth to justify thinning out the literature 
program and substituting projects on traffic control, visits to 
the garbage disposal plant, and raising hamsters. Good as these 
things are, they are no substitute for reading good literature. 
On page 391 we read: 

English has a special contribution to make to the enrich- 

ment of personal living and the recognition of aesthetic 

values. It can never fulfil this major obligation to Ameri- 

can young people as a mere tool of social studies. 
Let us say amen to that statement, and let us stoutly assert 
that a range of elective courses from journalism to marriage 
counselling will not necessarily bring about this enrichment and 
this recognition. (Incidentally, it is getting so that if one cannot 
say, “Come up and see my electives sometime,” he is regarded 
as a pariah.) 

One of the most controversial sections of The English Lan- 
guage Arts is the chapter called “The Modern View of Grammar 
and Linguistics.” Here again my quarrel is not with the facts 
as presented but with some of the conclusions that people are 
drawing from those facts. Let us grant, for example, that our 
language is changing. Does it follow that we must teach our 
pupils that, grammatically speaking, nothing is right or wrong 
but thinking makes it so? Should we scuttle a whole set of 
“handles” which have been working reasonably well for many skil- 
ful teachers and substitute a new terminology? How can we know 
that the new will work any better than the old? 

The teacher in the average school does not have time to 
send his pupils on a linguistic investigation every time a prob- 
lem of usage occurs. He must often say: “If you say it this way, 
no one can call you wrong. Therefore, we shall learn it this way, 





*Head, Department of English, Scarsdale High School. 
(Continued on page 30) 
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“I Don’t Like to Read” 


Anita E. Dunn* 


The problem of the I-Don’t-Like-to-Read pupil plagues almost 
every teacher. Most teachers, however, agree that “independent per- 
sonal reading is a very important aspect of the study of literature” and 
that “the development of the habit of personal reading depends upon 
whether pupils have been convinced during their school days that 
good books have something to contribute to the joy of living and to 
the solution of their own problems.” 

Having accepted the development of lasting personal reading 
habits as an important aspect of the English curriculum, the teacher 
must then assume an active responsibility toward the fulfillment of this 
obligation. He should be prepared to aid young people in using read- 
ing as a means of recreation and personal satisfaction by knowing his 
students well and by being familiar with a wealth of books within the 
reading ability of each student, books capable of answering his needs 
and interests. 

Both the retarded reader and the “reluctant” reader need special 
attention and help if reading is ever to become an integral part of their 
daily lives. It is to assist these young people that the alert teacher will 
turn to a variety of book lists to select the one book that may set the 
I-Don’t-Like-to-Read pupil on the right reading track. 

The English Language Arts contains an excellent bibliography 
to help in selecting books for the slow reader. Books for the Adult 
Beginner, Gateway to American History: An Annotated Graded 
Bibliography for Slow Learners in Junior High School, High Interest- 
Low Vocabulary Booklist, Books for Youths Who Dislike Reading, and 
Gateways to Readable Books; An Annotated Graded List of Books in 
Many Fields for Adolescents Who Find Reading Difficult are a few 
of the representative titles.” 

Recognizing the problem of book selection to be of prime import- 
ance, English teachers and librarians from thirty-two member schools 
of the Capital Area School Development Association recently partic- 
ipated in a year-long project, compiling a bibliography entitled 
Fare for the Reluctant Reader.* The fifteen hundred titles included 
in this annotated bibliography, designed for the reluctant reader 
in grades seven through twelve, were recommended by the boys 
and girls themselves—teen-agers who really didn’t like to read but 
had found a book or two that they had enjoyed and wished to share 
with another I-Don’t-Like-to-Read comrade. 


*Supervisor of English, The Milne School, New York State College for Teachers, Albany. 
(1) National Council of Teachers of English, The Language Arts, Chapter 16, pp. 381-382. 
(2) Ibid. pp. 462-465. 

(3) Fare for the Reluctant Reader. Anita E. Dunn, Mabel E. Jackson Jackman, Bernice C. 
Bush. With Chapters on Developmental and Remedial Reading by J. Roy Newton. Capital 
Area School Development Association, New York State College for Teachers, Albany, New 
York. Revised edition, 1952. 


(Continued on page 33) 
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A Note of Caution 
George Nesbitt* 

THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS is unquestionably a book of 
many merits, a serious book animated throughout by intelligent pro- 
fessional concern for the student as a living and growing person. It is 
full of sound propositions: writing and speaking are indeed valuable 
as communication, not as “exercises” in vacuo, and reading and listen- 
ing are indeed creative and critical activities invaluable in a good 
society. Yet for all its merits, certain of its implications are disturbing. 

Essentially it is a counsel of perfection, and it should be so 
regarded, else its practical effects in the present and perhaps also in 
' the foreseeable future may be in certain ways unfortunate. Here, for 
example, are two possible dangers: (1) the near-collapse of the indi- 
vidual teacher in a misguided if valiant effort to go in too many direc- 
tions at once; and (2) the attendant neglect of those students whose 
needs seem the less urgent, namely, the more gifted students. Until 
the public can be persuaded to provide the teachers—almost double 
the present number, perhaps—needed to put into effect the excellent 
major proposals of this book, these dangers will surely persist. 

Early in the book the motif of individual instruction is clearly 
stated: “ ... the pupil must be fully understood and helped by the 
teacher according to his own individual needs.” (p. 39) Agreed. Of 
these needs, the English teacher is to be concerned with some five. 
Agreed, with less enthusiasm. Finally, the book proposes “abundant 
experience, under careful guidance, in spoken and written communica- 
tion.” (p. 193) Agreed absolutely. But the task is stupendous: indi- 
vidual instruction, many-sided development, careful guidance in actual 
writing and speaking. 

In our freshman program at Hamilton we try to live up to these 
ideals rather rigorously. We compute the average time devoted by an 
instructor to a single freshman in the writing program alone, for paper- 
reading and conferences alone, to be eight hours in a semester of 
roughly ninety working days. It is easy to see why an instructor is 
assigned only sixty freshmen. If he had more, some of them perforce 
would be neglected, and these would almost certainly be the better 
students, who somehow, compared with the others, can get along. I see 
no reason why what would be true here would not be true elsewhere. 
And so one inevitably asks what is to become of the gifted students in 
the high schools, where normally a single teacher is responsible for 
a hundred or more students, and these relatively unselected. 

It is quite unnecessary to argue, in the pages of this journal, that 
it is socially important, just, and reasonable to give bright children a 
chance. To do so, we must have more teachers or fewer students. This, 
in plain black and white, is the grim reality, too often overlooked by 


*Chairman, Department of English, Hamilton College. 
(Continued on page 36) 
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The Great Chain of Learning 
Maxwell H. Goldberg* 


My field trips of 1951 recalled Milton’s description of the “lovely 
form” of Truth as hewn into “a thousand pieces,” “scattered to the four 
winds.” The noble corpus “English” was undergoing dismemberment 
and dispersal, threatening us all—from teachers in the grades to pundits 
of the graduate schools.' 

Lately, heartening signs have appeared. A fresh current toward 
pulling together moves through The English Language Arts. You 
trace it in the pervasive principle that learning, and hence teaching, 
is a vital continuum—a single chain of maturation; and any link is 
involved in both its predecessor and its successor. If it is weak, the 
integrity of the entire chain is impaired. This principle may be recon- 
ciled with a philosophy of abstract ends; but it is embedded in the life 
process itself. In this great chain of learning lies a compelling motiv- 
ation toward close collaboration among us of the schools and colleges. 
This ruling concept—once the intuitive gleam of poets; now experi- 
mentally confirmed—furnishes an open sesame to ventures in fresh 
intra-professional cooperation. 


The opening of the door, however, is but the prelude. “To love 
without knowing is easy but transient. To love when one really knows 
is hard, but it lasts.” To act as true colleagues through understanding 
—that involves frank mutual criticism as well as back-slapping. It 
means candid facing of internally divisive cruxes that must be resolved 
as prerequisite to wholehearted teamwork toward common goals. 


Most acute * is the conflict between our vast quantitative commit- 
ment and our tragic qualitative need in education for a free society. 
Together, we school and college teachers must come to terms with 
this master dilemma. So far, we haven't. 


Are we big enough? Can we shake off our childish snobberies and 
resentments, our outmoded organizational frictions and feuds? Can 
we rise to that amplitude of mind embodied by the great humanist 
educators within our own heritage—say, by a Milton in his impassioned 
meditations on the noble art of teaching? I hope so. 


For plain-speaking yet liberal resolution of central cruxes, as pre- 
lude to cooperative synthesis and action, is no longer—if it ever was— 
a luxury item. If we are to make good our large claims as an educa- 
tive agency for a free society, magnanimity is now a must. 

We must free ourselves of the occupational ailments of pettiness, 
the insulated mind, the stereotyped and provincial response, the vested 


*Executive Secretary, College English Association. 

(1) See “EHQ and Field Notes,’’ CEA Critic, December, 1951. 

(2) See Mr. Goldberg’s “Education for Citizenship: A Larger View,” Bulletin, Association 
of American Colleges, December, 1950. 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Remedial Reading and the Mass-Commanication Media 
Samuel Beckoft* 

I have always felt that the term “audio-visual aids” was applicable 
correctly only to the average and better-than-average student. For him 
it is an embellishment, a supplement, an enrichment. But to the reme- 
dial student, the “reluctant reader,” the films, recordings, radio and 
television—along with the newspaper and the magazine—constitute a 

itable modus vivendi, the quintessence of the learning process. 

In our school we have always used the mass-communication 
media in the regular classes; our syllabi include a substantial corpus 
of instructional data for all grades. At present, I am devoting one day 
a week to an examination of radio and television, and then to a study 
of magazines such as The New Yorker, The Saturday Review, Theatre 
Arts, Harper's, and The Atlantic Monthly, in my senior English classes. 
But the major part of my instruction is in the remedial English classes, 
grade 4, this term. The reasons are implicit in the analysis of this type 
of student that I shall offer below. 

He is afraid of being alone because he has never learned how to 
be alone. He cannot avail himself of the personal, leisure-time activi- 
ties such as reading, hobbies, or social conversation. As a result, he 
seeks out the mass forms of entertainment. He goes to the movies 
because there he can share an experience with a group without being 
asked to contribute to the activity. He wants to have people around 
him, but he doesn’t know how to invite them. In the same way, he will 
watch television and listen to the radio, not as an individual exper- 
ience, but because he knows there are hundreds of his peers sharing 
this same social experience. He is literally participating without con- 
tributing to a group activity. 

He is ear-minded and eye-minded. He can comprehend the 
spoken word with comparative ease; he lives in a vocal world. He is 
a listener whose potentiality for comprehending through listening can 
be developed, should be developed further. He rebels against the 
written word. He is eye-minded only where symbols and pictures are 
concerned, not words. He knows how to look, whether it be at motion 
pictures or at television. This, too, is a potentiality that can be 
developed. 

He knows the value of knowledge, but is too impatient to acquire 
it through reading, abstract thinking, or disciplined reasoning. He 
seeks shortcuts—in this age, electronic ones. In this respect, incident- 
ally, he is less atypical than his normal opposite number. He is, to our 
mind,—and we reluctantly admit it—a more accurate reflection of the 
culture around him. In truth, he is a true contemporary. 

How serve him? Films are one answer. Television is another. 
We bring the films into the classroom for him, some instructional films, 
some literary ones such as A Tale of Two Cities, David Copperfield, 





*Long Island City High School. 
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and others. Last term we took a group of such students to the com- 
mercial theater to see Quo Vadis and O. Henry’s Full House. One of 
the supplementary “reading” reports this term will be a report on five 
full-length entertainment films seen within the last three months. He 
will be given recommendations of films from such sources as the 
Motion Picture Producers of America’s list of film estimates. 


Television will be discussed in class again. TV scripts published 
in Practical English will be dramatized in class. Radio scripts, likewise, 
will be used wherever available. Two other supplementary “reading” 
reports will be based on five television dramas and five radio dramas 
seen and heard in the last month before the report is due. 

Radio will be used again this term in the form of live broadcasts 
available during school hours. These will be listened to in class. Such 
broadcasts will be supplemented with transcriptions and recordings on 
both guidance and literary themes. The latter will include short stories 
such as “The Cask of Amontillado,” “Rip Van Winkle,” “A Christmas 
Carol,” and others. The listening potentiality will thus be exploited 
fully. 

The written word is not to be abandoned completely or perma- 
nently. The final supplementary “reading” report will be on an actual 
book, one selected from a list of suggested readings in radio, television, 
motion pictures, the stage, music, and hobbies. The student's eye- 
mindedness will be exploited by using “picture essays” from Life 
magazine and from Rewards (Herzberg, Paine and Works ). Reference 
has already been made to scripts from Practical English (“A Date with 
Judy,” “Mama,” and others) and from One-Act Plays for Today (Grif- 
fith and Mersand). About four articles in Rewards on radio and 
motion pictures will also be read in class. Before the first month of 
the term is over, a new text, Radio and Television ( Beckoff ), will be 
introduced as a reference book in conjunction with the major emphasis 
on this medium in the term’s work. 

The magazine is an integral part of the term’s work and is intro- 
duced in the form of Practical English (already mentioned ), Cue, and 
various movie fan magazines. The radio-TV schedule and the radio- 
TV critic's column in the daily newspaper serve to introduce that 
medium of mass communication. 

To recapitulate, the principles established at the beginning of this 
paper are recognized throughout the course of study. The fear of 
being alone is compensated for by group social activities such as view- 
ing films, listening to the radio (in a group), listening to recordings 
and transcriptions. The listening potential is exploited in radio- 
1ecordings listening and in listening to dramatizations of scripts. Eye- 
mindedness is given full scope in the viewing of films and in the read- 
ing of the “picture essays.” Finally, the fear of being alone is at all 
times recognized in the various opportunities for oral, group activities, 

(Continued on page 33) 
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The State Program of Evaluation in English Language Arts 
Sherman N. Tinkelman* 


In New York State schools the well balanced program of evalu- 
ation in the language arts may be compared with a three-legged stool. 
Each of the legs—Regents examinations, standardized tests, and 
teacher-prepared tests—is important. Regents examinations afford an 
overall view based on the requirements of the State course of study.' 
Standardized tests provide a basis for comparison with normal prog- 
ress. Teacher-prepared tests are flexible instruments responsive to the 
requirements of the immediate classroom situation. 

Many schools, however, do not have on their staffs persons who 
have had the extensive technical training in measurement and evalu- 
ation necessary for wise selection of standardized tests or for construc- 
tion of informal evaluation techniques. It was to make this type of 
technical testing experience generally available to all the schools that 
a Test Advisory Service was organized about three years ago in the 
State Education Department. 

It is the purpose of the Test Advisory Service to render technical 
and consultant service to the schools, not only in selecting standardized 
tests but also in developing and improving local tests and techniques 
for evaluating the broad outcomes of instruction in English language 
arts. The authors of The English Language Arts point out that stand- 
ardized tests constitute only 10-15 per cent of the total program of 
evaluation. The remaining 85-90 per cent of the day-by-day evaluation 
involves informal tests and techniques developed by the teacher. 

The bulk of the consultant services to local schools is rendered 
through correspondence, survey and evaluation of local testing pro- 
grams, conferences with teacher evaluation committees, and participa- 
tion in teacher workshops. Special direct aids to the teacher of 
language arts are also under consideration. These include a manual of 
suggestions for preparing and rating teacher-prepared examinations, 
a source book of validated test questions which the teacher may draw 
upon in making up brief, informal classroom tests, and a bulletin 
reviewing available procedures for measuring the outcomes of instruc- 
tion not usually measured in achievement tests, such as attitudes, 
appreciations and interests. 

As schools move ahead in developing tests specially designed for 
their individual purposes and needs, mutual exchange of information 
concerning testing practices and results will become increasingly 
advantageous. In this connection it is anticipated that the Test 
Advisory Service may be able to make a significant contribution as a 





*Supervisor of Test Development, New York State Education Department. 

(1) See also “Regents Examinations—State Policy and Program,” (The English Record, 
Spring, 1951), in which Associate Commissioner Harry V. Gilson made it clear that Regents 
examinations are not prescribed but are recommended as one form of “partial measures of 
achievement.” 


(Continued on page 35) 
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Testing in the New English Program 
Paul B. Diederich* 

One of the most important things that can be learned, and 
brought home to the entire staff of a school or college, from an English 
testing program is the central importance of skill in reading in all 
school learning. By “skill in reading” I do not refer to the sort of 
questions that are often asked in final examinations in literature 
courses: when Jane Austen lived, the principal characters in Pride and 
Prejudice, and so on. Rather, I refer to the ability to take apart a 
typical paragraph or passage from Pride and Prejudice and answer 
some penetrating questions not only on what it means but on what 
makes it go and what makes it hang together. A long, unspeeded 
reading comprehension test of this sort is the best predictor of grades 
in nearly all courses, at all levels up through graduate school, of any 
measure that the testing movement has yet produced. The word 
“unspeeded” should not be overlooked, for any element of speed built 
into a reading comprehension test will decrease its correlation with 
subsequent grades. Testing speed of reading may be important, if only 
for the comfort of the student, for there is no reason why he should 
spend four hours doing his homework if a little increase in speed 
would enable him to do it in two. But apparently it is a fact that slow 
readers do just as well in school and college courses as fast readers. 

For example, while I was Examiner in English at the University 
of Chicago, the long, unspeeded reading comprehension test that we 
used as part of our entrance battery regularly had the highest correla- 
tions with grades in all courses of any measure we used—often ten 
points higher than our intelligence test. But our highly reliable speed- 
of-reading test never showed a correlation higher than about .12 with 
grades in anything. On very rare occasions, I must admit, it would 
turn up a fluke correlation of something like .43 with grades in Social 
Science 2, but investigation usually disclosed that this meant nothing 
except that the reading list in that course was unreasonably long. The 
myth that speed of reading has any direct connection with success in 
school or college should either be laid to rest or else supported by 
more definite evidence than I have yet seen. It is true that there is a 
slight indirect connection, inasmuch as good readers tend, on the 
average, to read a bit faster than poor readers, but there are plenty 
of good readers who read quite slowly—notably scientists. In compari- 
son with the comprehension score, the value of the speed score is 
negligible. Hence those reading clinics that give primary attention to 
speed, while merely “holding comprehension constant,” as they say, 
are, to my mind, barking up the wrong tree. 

Reading comprehension, then, is a crucial determiner of ability to 
do school or college work, and correlations with grades are an excel- 
lent means of making the whole faculty aware of this fact, with the 


*Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey. 
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implication that work in English is important not just to the English 
department but to all of them. There is the further implication for 
the English department that primary attention should be given to a 
careful analysis of what an author is saying. That will improve a 
student's ability to learn everything else that he is being taught, while 
knowing a lot of facts about the author has no effect on anything 
else—except possibly on polite conversation. 


A vocabulary test is a useful supplement to a reading compre- 
hension test, largely because it gets at the same, or a closely related, 
mental function in very little time. I should like to add only a caution 
that it is extremely sensitive to socio-economic differences. This was 
brought to our attention most dramatically when, during a recent 
try-out of a new series of vocabulary tests, we asked the Director of 
Research in New York to name some schools that were near the top 
in socio-economic status and others that were near the bottom. We 
asked the Director of the Florida state-wide testing program to do the 
same. We found that average scores in “rich” schools, whether in New 
York, Miami, or Palm Beach, were either identical or within two or 
three points of one another on a 100-item test, and average scores in 
“poor” schools were the same, regardless of geography. But the dif- 
ferences between average scores in the “rich” and “poor” schools, 
whether in New York or in Florida, were of the order of 18 to 20 
points. This finding confirmed my hunch that geography has nothing 
whatever to do with the performance to be expected on tests, and 
that, when a test publisher spends something like half a million dollars 
to get norms “based on a stratified sample in all 48 states,” he is simply 
adding together a colossal number of apples, oranges, figs, and prunes 
and getting nowhere. We could get better norms from a sample of 
10,000 pupils in one state if we selected them on the basis of factors 
that are closely related to test performance and then issued norms 
differentiated on the basis of these factors. I am sure that socio- 
economic status would be one of them. 

Many reading tests would be just as much affected by this factor 
as a vocabulary test, because their authors have built in difficulty by 
selecting passages in the latter half of the test that are written in very 
hard language. But I am confident that it is possible to get all the 
difficulty one needs by selecting passages in which the words are easy 
but the ideas are hard, and by asking penetrating questions about them 
in very simple language. Then we are testing thought processes, not 
merely determining which side of the tracks the student was born on. 
It is very hard to do this in a vocabulary test because of necessity one 
starts with easy words and works up to hard ones. By the time one 
comes to words like “rife” and “histrionic,” if a pupil defines them 
correctly, it is a fairly safe bet that his father has a comfortable 
income. 

Now we come to writing. It is not nearly as good a predictor of 
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success in school or college work as reading comprehension, apparent- 
ly because teachers of other subjects do not feel justified in penalizing 
a student very heavily if his examinations and term papers, while 
sound on facts, are written in horrible English. None the less, they 
deplore the bad writing, as do future employers, and both condemn 
English teachers for letting it go on. Hence at various points we must 
get a reliable measure of how well students can write. 


What makes this problem harder is that often we must get such a 
a measure before the student reaches us. For example, by the time he 
reaches college or very shortly thereafter, we want to know whether 
to put him into a remedial, a regular, or an advanced section, or 
exempt him from freshman composition altogether. We are unwilling 
to trust entirely to previous grades in English, partly because we never 
know to what extent they are based on ability in composition, and 
partly because standards vary greatly from place to place. What are 
the best measures we can get, either prior to college entrance or during 
the first few days in college, of the probable level of his ability in 
composition? 

The first question is how to determine what is “best.” The ques- 
tion cannot be settled by logic alone, for very often in education the 
logically best answer is not the best answer in practice. The standard 
procedure of the College Board is to select a number of schools and 
colleges that are known to have mature, stable, and highly qualified 
staffs in their composition courses—people who know good writing 
when they see it, and who have made a systematic attempt to arrive 
at a common grading standard. We then select students that these 
teachers have taught for at least one year, in the course of which they 
have usually received about one paper a week from each student. We 
ask these teachers to send in their best estimates of the writing ability 
of these students, apart from appreciation of literature, participation in 
class discussion, docility, promptness in meeting assignments, or any- 
thing else but sheer ability to write ordinary, workaday prose. We may 
even add the flourish that they are to send in estimates only for stu- 
dents whose writing ability they feel they can judge with confidence. 
We take these estimates as our “criterion”"—as near as we can get to the 
truth about the present ability in composition of these students. Any 
measure we try out will stand or fall by the extent of its agreement 


~ with this criterion. 


Over a period of years we have tried out a great variety of meas- 
ures against such a criterion. We have had the students write papers 
of various lengths and types, graded by various procedures, but always 
under strict supervision. We have had them take objective and semi- 
objective tests of writing ability. And we have always compared 
results with the correlation between the estimates of writing ability 
and scores on the verbal section of the Board’s’ Scholastic Aptitude 
Test, part of it reading comprehension, part of it ability to reason 
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about relationships between words, rather than straight vocabulary. 


What works best? The standard answer is, the student’s own 
writing, a sample of the very thing you are trying to measure, almost 
by definition the only valid measure of ability to write. But the fact 
of the matter is that, in study after study, no matter what kinds of 
essays were assigned, nor how carefully they were graded by readers 
of long experience, the essays have consistently given the worst results 
of all the measures that have been tried out. That is to say, the grades 
on these essays did not come within gunshot of agreeing with the judg- 
ments of writing ability of able teachers who had just taught these 
students at least a year and had probably graded at least twenty essays 
from each of them. The various kinds of objective and semi-objective 
tests of writing ability have nearly all yielded closer agreement with 
the judgment of the previous teacher. But, strangely enough, the one 
measure that has consistently won hands down in all these studies has 
been the verbal section of the Scholastic Aptitude Test—a blend of 
reading comprehension and verbal relationships. That comes close to 
saying that the best indicator of a student’s writing ability is a reading 
test. I don’t know why this should be so, except that good readers 
generally make good writers, at least at the level of ordinary, workaday 
prose. 

In all of these studies, the grading of essays was done by the care- 
fully selected readers of the College Board and under College Board 
conditions, in which each paper is graded twice, independently, and 
then disagreements are ironed out in conferences with table leaders, 
who are demi-gods, and, if necessary, with the Chief Readers, who are 
gods. By comparison, the haphazard reading of short student papers 
under the frantic conditions of Freshman Week, often by a young and 
inexperienced staff in which there has been a large .urnover since the 
preceding year, is practically worthless. One usually has to put up 
with it, because no composition staff will believe that a student can 
be properly assigned to a section until a short sample of his writing, no 
matter how typical, has been looked at by somebody, albeit a born 
fool. 

The only way I have found of dealing tactfully with this situa- 
tion is to put on an appearance of manly frankness and tell them that, 
since all we are going to do with the grades anyway is to assign stu- 
dents to remedial, regular, or advanced sections, or exempt them, why 
not just put down a 1 for remedial, 2 for regular, and so on. Then I 
can safely offer to give these grades “equal weight” with the objective 
data by giving them numbers of the same order of magnitude: possibly 
20 for a 1, 30 for a 2, and so on, if that is the sort of score scale we 
use for the objective tests. I could just as safely offer to give ten times 
the weight to the essay, by offering 200 for a 1, 300 for a 2, and so on. 
The catch is that usually 90 per cent or more of the student papers 
get the score that is based on 2, “regular.” The readers, especially the 
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less experienced ones, think that assignment to a remedial section is 
too harsh a penalty; they can take care of the obvious errors of these 
students in regular sections. It is almost impossible for them to think 
of a student who would not benefit from the regular course, and so 
they tend to give almost all papers the equivalent of a 2. The very few 
students who get 3’s and 4’s are bound to be so superior that I do not 
worry about them. 


What they do not realize is that it is not the magnitude of a score 
but the variance in a score that gives it weight. For 2 you could give 
20, 200, or 2,000, but, if nearly all the students received the same 
score, it would make no difference in their placement. The objective 
scores, which really do vary, would quietly take over and do the job. 
Imagine a class of twenty students, in which the lowest received an 
objective score of 1, the next 2, the next 3, the next 4, and so on up to 
20, but all received an essay score of 2,000. At this point the dean’s 
office would quietly but firmly insist that the usual practice was to 
place the bottom 10 per cent in the remedial section; in would go all 
those with scores of 2,001 and 2,002. Then the top 10 per cent were to 
be exempted; that would mean 2,019 and 2,220. See how it works? 
The little scores that vary make the difference; the big scores that vary 
only in a few cases are rendered null and void. 


Of course, whenever a staff has remained practically intact, when 
it has worked systematically at arriving at common standards, and 
when I know and respect their judgments, I ask them to grade the 
initial essays by ordinary examination standards and I give each score 
its true weight. But I should never dream of relying on them alone, 
without objective scores to support them. The objective scores have 
consistently proved to be so much better predictors of how well stu- 
dents will write, as judged by able teachers over a long period of time, 
than the initial essay scores, that I would tend to give them at least 
two-thirds of the weight in deciding a student’s placement in English, 
even under favorable conditions. , 

The blunt truth of the matter, I believe, is that the rank and file of 
English teachers (who would never read such a publication as this ) do 
not read very well, do not read very much, write very badly them- 
selves, and could distinguish good from poor student writing only if 
each were served up on a separate platter and carefully labeled. As 
a research worker in the field of English composition, it has been my 
painful duty to read hundreds of student papers that were supposed 
to have been carefully annotated by teachers in representative schools 
and colleges. The following represent only general impressions, since 
the data did not seem to warrant careful tabulation. About half the 
papers had no comment whatever, only a grade, and the grade might 
as well have been drawn out of a hat. Others had a grade plus a 
sentence-fragment of comment at the end, such as “Shows improve- 
ment.” Others had comments scribbled in profusion between the lines 
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and in the margins, but, with my very best efforts, I was unable to 
decipher them. The grammar and spelling of the legible comments 
were generally no better than, and frequently worse than, those of the 
lines they criticized. Worst of all, the comments wilfully and persist- 
ently misunderstood what the student was trying to say, even when it 
was clearly enough written for anyone to understand. They imputed 
to students points they clearly were not making; they queried, “You 
mean this?” when it was quite clear that the student meant something 
else. Most of the comments sounded as though they had been written 
late at night, or when the teacher was very tired. So would mine, if, 
every time I made an assignment, I had 175 papers to grade. No 
wonder high school teachers tend to assign papers as rarely as they 
can, and if this is all they can do with them, it may be just as well. 


We cannot rely on our colleagues in other departments to correct 
these deficiencies. I well remember one college teacher of social 
science who was our staunch ally; he repeatedly insisted in faculty 
meetings that it was every teacher's duty to teach composition, and 
he actually went to the length of extracting a paper from his students 
each term. One of my border-line cases came back flaunting an A. 
Startled, I suggested that we go over his paper together. There were 
13 pages, and on page 9 the teacher had spotted an error in spelling 
and marked it “Sp.” I could not see why this error was singled out 
for special attention, for there were at least six spelling errors on every 
page. That was all, except the grade at the end. It took me half an 
hour with the student to get him to recognize and straighten out the 
tangled jargon and bad logic of the first page alone. After that we 
decided to call it quits. 

The standard answer to all these complaints is that we ought to 
get more and better teachers, reduce class size, and pay better salaries. 
Just how are these miracles to be accomplished? With a tremendous 
increase in enrollment in prospect that will strain the resources of 
every school to the limit, we are not going to have better teachers and 
smaller classes; we shall have to accept anyone we can entice off the 
streets and have him teach four or five classes a day with forty or more 
pupils in each. In any case, can we expect the American public to 
spend millions of dollars for better teaching of composition when they 
don’t know good writing from bad? Even in prosperous times, I doubt 
that it can be done. 

In such a desperate situation, it will take very firm proof to con- 
vince me that the essay is even a good way of teaching writing, let 
alone testing it. I think we shall have to resort to devices that do not 
place such demands on the capacity and energy of teachers. My own 
favorite device is to use complete papers written by students with 
certain portions underlined and numbered. For each marked portion I 
suggest four different ways of writing it, and students argue with one 
another over which is best. There is also the device of projecting 
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papers on a screen and having students criticize them line by line, 
showing how the wording, arrangement, or punctuation could be 
improved. There are all sorts of exercises based on students’ interpreta- 
tions of single sentences. No doubt ingenuity will suggest many ways 
to teach a little about writing without actually writing very much. 

Meanwhile, I must warn everyone who has to place students in 
English sections not to rely on ordinary essay grades for some time 
to come. They won't be worth the paper they are written on. 

I shall not attempt to tell the story of listening comprehension 
tests. It is an interesting story, but still in its first chapter, and there 
are bound to be marked changes in the plot. And speech? I doubt 
that there is anything of scientific value to report about testing speech. 
I have already said enough to alienate all English teachers and will 
leave the speech teachers politely alone. 





Administering the Core Carricalum 


James D. Brasch* 


That a core curriculum usually lacks a teacher possessing a maxi- 
mum of intelligence and a summa cum laude in many fields, is a trite 
fact. How much more unfortunate, however, the situation becomes 
when a properly inspired teacher has been located and she finds her- 
self manacled by the fetters of a conservative, although well-meaning, 
administration! 

Alluding to this problem, a chapter in the recently published The 
English Language Arts' discusses the practical difficulties of setting 
up a core program. Limited observations on the part of this writer 
warrant the discussion of three suggestions, the inclusion of which in a 
curriculum would supersede and prevent the occurrence of many 
difficulties and at the same time provide for an optimum growth for 
all concerned in the learning situation. The three suggestions apply 
directly to the administration. 

First of all, the administrator must regard the classroom teacher 
as being responsible, within the school’s general plan, for her own 
portion of the work. Regulations which attempt to bring a teacher 
“up to standard” by being instituted on a school-wide basis— common 
English examinations for all the seventh grade pupils, for example— 
tend to destroy a generous proportion of “impulse” teaching. As the 
need arises—teach! If for example, when teaching the War of 1812 the 
teacher discovers an acute ignorance concerning the history, socio- 
economic conditions and general Canadian-American relations, but she 
realize that the coming examination is to provide for nothing in this 





*Lancaster High School. 


(1) Chapter 9, “Relationship of the English Curriculum to the Total School Program,” 
pp. 218-9. 
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area, there is little likelihood that she will feel justified in an otherwise 
meaningful digression. Conformance to imposed curriculum regula- 
tions stunts “on the spot” or “impulse” teaching, the epitome of core 
philosophy. 


Secondly, the evaluation system must conform with the under- 
lying philosophy of the program. How can a teacher be expected to 
combine a group of subjects—composition, grammar, spelling, geogra- 
phy and history—in such a manner that their innermost relationships 
are demonstrated, and then be expected to unscramble the concoction 
to ascertain a single mark, based on a percentage scale, for each of 
the original ingredients? Constant re-evaluation should accompany 
constant revision of the core itself. When one of these elements 
becomes stagnant, the other becomes infected by association. 


The final suggestion involves the introduction of the controversial 
system of homogeneous grouping. Obviously, the individual instruc- 
tion and attention which a good core allow, suggest that each student 
should become all that he is capable of. In such a climate, then, 
homogeneous grouping becomes not an absolute necessity but cer- 
tainly an advantageous situation. In a “slower” core a teacher may be 
confined to the bare essentials of the field—the insistence that English 
is the “tool” subject which must be applied for effective communica- 
tion in any subject area—while in another class the teacher will easily 
be understood as she explores the various relationships existing 
between the general background of history and the elaborations of 
literature, as well as the propositions developed in the aforementioned 
class. 


Admittedly, the above functions are the responsibility of the 
entire faculty and not the sole obligation of the over-worked admin- 
istrator. However, the administrator usually guards the paths which 
are conducive to cooperative planning by the staff. Probably the key- 
note for the principal to remember in setting up his ideals and orga- 
nizing a core curriculum, is that the teacher-pupil relationship in the 
classroom will be of the same degree of informality, as effective, as 
receptive and as conducive to the total learning situation as is the 
principal-teacher relationship. As they are led, so also will they lead! 





THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS 


Volume I of the Report of the Curriculum Commission 
of the National Council of Teachers of English 


(Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1952. $3.75) Obtainable by 
NCTE members for $2.25 from NCTE, 211 W. 68th St., 
Chicago 21. 
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Program | 
FRIDAY, MAY 1 


3:00 p. m.-11:00 p. m. 
Publishers’ Exhibits 


7:30 p. m.-8:45 p. m. 
REGISTRATION 


4:00 p. m.-7:30 p. m. 


SIX PANELS ORGANIZED BY LEVELS: 


Elementary 

Junior High School 

Senior High School 

Reading Demonstration—Five Levels 
Teachers Colleges 

Colleges 


PrP P Pe 


9:00 p. m. 
GENERAL SESSION 


HELENE W. HARTLEY, former President, NCTE: 
Greetings from the National Council 


S. I. HAYAKAWA, Author of Language in Thought and 
Action 
10:15 p. m.-11:15 p. m. 
SOCIAL HOUR AND REFRESHMENTS 


Publishers’ exhibits will be on di 
COME AND BRING Y' 


TE ENGLISH COUNCIL 
(ONFERENCE 1953 








. - HOTEL SYRACUSE, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Program 
| SATURDAY, MAY 2 
9:00 a. m.-11:00 a. m. 
REGISTRATION 
9:00 a. m. 


GENERAL SESSION 

WARREN W. KNOX, Assistant Commissioner, New York 
State Education Department 

PROFESSOR EDWIN CapDy, Syracuse University 


10:00 a. m. 
BUSINESS MEETING 


11:00 a. m.-12:30 p. m. 


NINE PANELS ORGANIZED BY TOPICS: 

1. Creative Writing in the Language Arts Program 

2. Volume I of the NCTE Curriculum Commission’s Report: 
What Does It Mean for the Classroom Teacher? 

3. Persistent Problems in the Teaching of Speech 

4. Is Poetry ‘Caviar to the General’? A Demonstration of How 
to Teach a Poem with Group Discussion 

5. Capitalizing on New York State Folklore 
(In Cooperation with the New York State Folklore 
Society) 

6. Harnessing the Power of Radio and Television in the 
Language Arts Program 

7. The 18-Year Reading Program: the Concern of All 

8. How Much Testing and What Kind of Tests in the Language 
Arts Program? 

9. The Student-Teacher Previews the Job 
(A special panel for our student-teacher members) 

1:00 p. m. 

LUNCHEON 

Speaker: JOHN MASON BrRowN, Author and Critic, Con- 
tributing Editor of The Saturday Review 

HARRY OSTER, Department of English, Cornell Uni- 
versity, singing York State Folk Songs 


n display until close of Conference 
G YOUR COLLEAGUES 
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S. I. Hayakawa 
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A Junior High School Writing Unit 
Seymour Rothschild* 

Working independently of any groups of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, a committee in New York City 
charged with the revision of the English course of study in the 
junior high schools has arrived at principles startlingly close to 
the recommendations made in The English Language Arts. By 
direction of Associate Superintendent Elias Lieberman and under 
the supervision of Assistant Superintendent Mary A. Kennedy, 
the committee has worked for four years. It is ready now to 
present, as one of its first tentative offerings, a concrete illustra- 
tion of its point of view in the teaching of the English language 
arts. 

This illustration is a unit based on the writing of short 
stories. The introduction reads as follows: “Children seem to 
grow best in language power when all phases of instruction in 
language arts are interrelated. This hypothesis was tested in an 
actual classroom situation in Junior High School... . The situ- 
ation around which the different types of learning in language 
arts were related involved the writing of short stories to be read 
for other pupils to read. The unit was developed with a seventh 
year class and lasted about five weeks. That this unit resulted in 
many opportunities for growth in the four phases of language 
arts—listening, speaking, reading, and writing—can be seen 
from the following brief description.” 

It is interesting to note that one of the principles illustrated 
in the unit is the same as is stated on page 190 of The English 
Language Arts: ‘‘When skills are learned in relation to the in- 
cident, i.e., the situation calling for genuine communication, they 
are likely to be well learned.” A second point of contact appears 
on page 181 of The English Language Arts: “In the process of 
organizing the curriculum, it is necessary that the teacher have 
at hand at each stage of his teaching, ... a list of skills and 
techniques necessary to effective interpretation and communica- 
tion.”” Our Committee has prepared a list of skills and knowledges 
in written communication and in grammar and correct usage. 
These are arranged in three columns corresponding roughly to 
grades 7, 8, 9. This listing is arranged sequentially as far as the 
subject matter and skills permit, and is intended as a guide for 
the teacher. 

“The teacher upon meeting his class at the beginning of the 
year will make a rough diagnosis of abilities and linguistic skills 
of the class and of individual pupils. Generally, it is to be ex- 





*Principal, Astoria Junior High School 126, Queens. 
(Continued on page 30) 
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WHOSE DOMAIN? 


As we go to press the use of television for education in 
New York State appears doomed, unless as the stepchild of 
commercial broadcasters. We hope that before this Record is 
distributed the door slammed by a majority of the Temporary 
Commission will have been reopened by the proposals of the 
substantial minority report. 


The case for television as an educational instrument has 
already been stated adequately in our pages (William D. 
Boutwell, “The Educational Challenge of Television,” Fall, 1952) 
and elsewhere. We have difficulty in believing that the Governor 
of the State, who is an expert in the analysis of evidence, can 
find the Commission’s arguments anything but disingenuous. 


Our individual members no doubt have their own opinions 
about the politics of the situation, but as the New York State 
English Council, the voice of some two thousand English 
teachers, we speak only professional concern for the wisest use 
of this new instrument of communication. 


No more than anyone else do we know what particular plan 
might work best. Nor can we predict how successfully educators 
will develop the talents needed for effective use of this medium. 
But the fact that many technical and other obstacles lie ahead— 
that indeed the whole way is uncharted—is all the more reason 
why the State should be willing to venture some capital for 
experiment. 


Let us at least keep the channels in the public domain and 
give education a chance to show what it can do. 


SL 
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THE 1953 CONFERENCE 


Make plans now to attend our annual Conference, May 1-2, at Syra- 
cuse. Richard K. Corbin has devised an excellent program, part of which 
is outlined in this Record. S. I. Hayakawa and John Mason Brown are so 
outstanding in their fields of semantics and criticism as to need no touting. 


Many Council members are hard at work preparing group sessions 
for you. A full complement of exciting and informative discussions is 
assured. Among those who have accepted invitations to participate are: 


Dr. Louis Jones, Director of the New York State Historical Society, 
who will chairman the much requested panel on how to make use of our 
rich treasure of New York State folklore. 


Mr. Dennis Hannan, of the Wappingers Falls Central School, who is 
working on the poetry demonstration. 


Dr. George Bond, Chairman; Mr. Fred Bennett, and Miss Marian 
L’Amoreaux, who will lead the panel on developmental reading. The dem- 
onstration lesson in reading scheduled for Friday evening will be under 
the direction of Mrs. Laura Dunklin (Chairman), Miss Dorothy Cooke, and 
Dr. Joseph Gainsburg. The Council is much indebted to Dr. William Shel- 
don of Syracuse University for arranging these interesting-sounding panels 
on reading. 


Others hard at work are Dr. William Beauchamp of Geneseo State 
Teachers College on the teacher-college level panel and Miss Marie Bullock 
of Buffalo on the panel for the elementary level. The “hot” subject of TV 
and radio will be handled by Mrs. Elizabeth J. Drake and her Committee 
on Radio and Television. 


One of the highlights of the Conference will be a recital of York State 
Folksongs by Harry Oster, formerly a member of the faculty at Utica 
College of Syracuse University and now on the staff at Cornell University. 
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NOTES 


This year’s program of Rockland County Council of Teachers of 
English is centered upon study of teaching methods suggested by the NCTE 
Curriculum Commission in The English Language Arts. The Nyack schools 
have set up a workshop for in-service credit, for the same purpose. 

* * * 


President Mersand and Dr. Sarah I. Roody have circularized all New 
York State school administrators, offering our Council’s Consultant Service 
to interpret recent English curricular trends as reflected in the report of 
the NCTE Curriculum Commission. 


* * * 


Your membership and subscription to the Record expires May 1. Re- 
new through our local representative, or use the blank in this issue. 
* * * 


Mrs. Margaret Beyer reports rapid growth of the “Richmond County 
Committee of the NYSEC” since its organization in September. Joseph 
Bellafiore is chairman. 

* * * 


William T. Beauchamp reports that “What is English?”—a question 
suggested by the wide variety of 12th grade free elective courses—will be a 
main consideration at the March 28 Regional Conference to be held at New 
York State Teachers College, Geneseo. Lennox Grey is expected to be on 
hand as speaker, and panels on the various levels will seek the answers in 
terms of their curricula. 

* * * 


The Christian Science Monitor of February 5 reprinted our Winter 
editorial on the menace of large classes, and TIME of February 16 copied 
“Composition” from the same issue. 

* * * 


The College English Association meets at Hamilton College April 11, 
with Arthur Mizener of Cornell the main speaker. 


* * * 


The Promotion organization, under Sister M. Sylvia, has begun its 
spring drive. The motto is “Every teacher of English in every school in 
the State a Council member.” 

* * * 


Robert W. Rounds of New York State Teachers College, Oneonta, 
wants your help in enrolling college seniors and graduate students as 
junior members at the special rate of $1.00. 

* * * 


We are glad to welcome to these pages Maxwell H. Goldberg, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the College English Association. Under Mr. Goldberg’s 
leadership the Association is taking increased interest in the English pro- 
gram of the public schools. He quotes with approval this statement by 
Sidney Hook: 

“We-have made great progress in our attempt to provide 
adequate schools for all American youth. For the future we 
must endeavor to combine the British concern for training the 
‘natural aristocracy of talents’ with the American insistence 
on general education for all future citizens.” 
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The Speech Program in New York City 
Letitia Raubichek* 


The teachers of speech in New York City at both the elementary 
and secondary levels are in hearty accord with the underlying philoso- 
phy expressed in the admirable report of the Commission on the 
English Curriculum. They believe, that “each individual needs the 
desire and ability to say what he has to say; a recognition of language 
as a social instrument of great value; an understanding of the difficul- 
ties of communication; and a sense of responsibility for what he says 
or writes.” 

They are in complete agreement with the statement that“ indivi- 
duals may differ strikingly in their abilities in the various language 
arts” and with its corollary that a planned program based on the needs 
of the pupils is essential. 

Perhaps other workers in the field might be interested to learn 
how we have proceeded to build the speech areas of the Language 
Arts Curriculum at the elementary level and what our projected plan 
of action is for the secondary schools. 

ELEMENTARY PROGRAM 

When the curriculum division began its planning for the Language 
Arts Dr. Margaret Parke was assigned by Dr. William Bristow to 
design the whole plan. It was recognized that the first step in con- 
structing a speech program to meet the needs of New York City chil- 
dren was to determine what those needs were. Teachers of Speech 
Improvement administered the Raubicheck-Lorge Articulation Test to 
children in fourteen schools representing a wide range of social, eco- 
nomic, linguistic, and geographic environments. 

Three experienced and able teachers of speech improvement, Miss 
Leontine Murtha, Miss Grace Dooley, and Miss Helen Donovan, were 
then assigned to three different exnerimental schools in the Bronx, 
Queens and Staten Island. Here the speech teachers, working as 
consultants, demonstration teachers, .». esource personnel, embarked 
on a two-year program. During tha. ume, materials and techniques 
were developed and evaluated. 

As a result of their findings in this experimental area, the Misses 
Murtha and Dooley began a revision of the department’s pamphlet, 
“Suggestions in Speech Improvement for the Use of Classroom 
Teachers,” which finally evolved into a completely new bulletin, now 
on the press, to be entitled “Toward Better Speech.” 

This bulletin will be used by the regular class teachers as re- 
source material. “Squads” of speech improvement teachers, trained 
in workshops conducted by Miss Murtha, are preparing to assist the 
teachers in developing the attitudes, knowledges, and skills which 
they will need in order to use the bulletin and to develop within the 





*Director of Speech Improvement, Board of Education, New York City. 
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framework of a Language Arts Program an adequate speech sequence 
geared to the needs of the children. 

This is an ambitious and an on-going program, but it is based on 
the realization of the truths that: 
Speech skills can and must be taught. 
If the job is to be done, class teachers must be trained. 
Adequate time must be provided for direct teaching as well 
as for varied and socially useful applications. 

4. There must be suitable materials arranged in terms of the 

growth and development of the child. 

5. Adequate evaluative techniques must be devised. 

6. Enlightened supervision must be provided. 

We feel that our program is off to a good start and that it should 
go forward steadily. 


HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM 


In the secondary schools, an English-Speech-Language Arts 
curriculum project has been initiated by the high school division. It 
is headed by Dr. Barnett Langdale, Chairman of the Department of 
English, Erasmus Hall High School. A steering committee of twenty- 
three has been meeting regularly since September. It is composed 
of chairmen of English and Speech, curriculum coordinators who have 
worked at the Elementary and Junior High School levels, chairmen of 
high school speech departments, the Director of Speech Improvement, 
supervisors of English and speech from the Vocational High Schools, 
and some research assistants from the Curriculum Bureau. A great 
deal of exploratory work has been done and sub-committees are at 
work on reports of basic aims and guiding principles in the four major 
areas—reading, writing, speaking and listening. 

It is our plan to have various pilot studies made of resource units 
and other materials submitted by members of the committee or solic- 
ited by them from teachers in the fields of both Speech and English. 

Since a pilot study has already been set up in ten high schools— 
academic, vocational, and junior—to test materials in a set of Life 
Adjustments Units prepared by Miss Catherine Nelson, teacher of 
speech in the East New York Vocational High School, it is hoped that 
we will learn not only the value and applicability of the materials, 
but also techniques of setting up and evaluating other studies in the 
various language arts areas. 


all al 


This brief account of two activities in Language Arts teaching in 
New York City does not, of course, do more than scratch the surface 
of the many experiments and activities in the use of speech skills and 
speech arts in the New York City public schools. It may indicate, 
however, types of action-research which will, we hope stimulate our 
colleagues in the field. 
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The masterly report of The English Language Arts, representing 
as it does, contributions from the thinking of teachers and supervisors 
at all educational levels and in all parts of the country, will continue 
to serve as a guiding light to show us all the way. 





DIFFERING CHALLENGES IN THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE ARTS—Continued 


Only a brief paragraph is devoted to maturation and child 
development as they affect differences within a class or grade. 
Hardly any reference is made to individual differences in motives 
for learning. Motivation is primary to language and reading 
growth. If the boy from the slums is a “good guy” in his gang 
and if the gang communicates in a richly vulgar vocabularly, he 
knows that he will lose peer status quickly by adopting the 
usage standards of his English teacher—unless her standards are 
extremely liberal. 

Motives for learning English vary widely between youth 
who hang around the pool hall and those who browse in the 
school and public libraries. Motives vary between youth plan- 
ning to become lawyers and those aiming to become truck 
drivers. This point is made clear in recent community studies. 
Elmtown’s Youth! and Democracy in Jonesville? suggest the im- 
portance of class status in relation to goals in life. Teachers 
need to know the different goals of youth; for the goals furnish 
motives, and the motives determine to a great extent what the 
student will try to learn. After we know the motives and goals 
of our students, we can learn with them how language helps 
the gas-station operator to serve his customers and how it helps 
the sales-girl to succeed in a department store. This is strange, 
unexplored territory for many English teachers. 

There is one more point about this chapter which troubles 
me. It does not face the facts of class size and teacher load as 
they are today, nor does it anticipate the great population wave 
rolling down on us. Of course, there is little value in English 
teachers’ belaboring their fellow workers with cries of anguish 
and predictions of doom. But there is need to work out a plan 
whereby parents are acquainted with the facts of class size and 
teacher load; of the reasons for increased individual differences 
in high school and college; of the meanings of norm, median, and 
mean; of the effect of motives and goals on learning; and of the 
influence of the home on language and reading habits. 

Most of all, teachers should help citizens to realize that 
“something” at a “cut-rate” price in education may in the long 
run be expensive for America. 





(1) Hollingshead, A. B. Elmtown’s Youth. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1949. 
(2)Warner, W. L. and others. Democracy in Jonesville. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1949, 
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NOT SO FAST !—Continued 
and you can make the changes later.’”’ And, of course, they 
should know that there will be changes. 

No words of mine are needed to praise The English Lan- 
guage Arts, which merits being called monumental as much as 
any educational publication of our time. There is, however, a 
real danger in the haste with which some are discarding the old, 
perhaps because it is old, and advocating the new, perhaps be- 
cause it is new. New ideas are the stuff of which progress is 
made; but we are dealing with precious human cargo and should, 
therefore, act with considerable caution in deciding that what- 
ever has been is wrong. 





THE GREAT CHAIN OF LEARNING—Continued 

interest reaction—and maturely face our common problem. To para- 
phrase Josiah Royce: the several segments of our profession can find 
self-fulfillment only when they cease to seek it, each for itself. They 
must lose themselves in order to find themselves. In large-spirited joint 
fulfillment lies our professional salvation. It is our ultimate claim to 
social recognition and reward. 





A JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL WRITING UNIT—Continued 
pected that most of the pupils will be ready for instruction in the 
skills and knowledges listed for the appropriate level. If the 
class as a whole is not ready or has already mastered the skills 
indicated, the teacher will base his instruction below or above the 
expected level. In addition, inasmuch as linguistic maturation is 
an individual matter, it is desirable that the teacher note the 
abilities and needs of individual pupils.! It is to be remembered 
that the learning of the skills, etc., is to be an outcome of the 
actual experience in communication. Where necessary, the 
teacher should give direct instruction and drill in certain skills. 
Furthermore, during and at the conclusion of the unit in com- 
munication, the teacher and pupils should list and check off the 
skills and knowledges learned. Those skills and knowledges not 
touched upon during the term as result of the communication 
experiences should be taught directly, out of context. This latter 
provision will serve to make sure that there will be no gaps.”’ 
These, of necessity, are only some of the results of the work 
of the committee. It should be noted that much work has gone 
into developing suggestions for teachers’ use in the field of 
written communication. Thus, it is hoped that most of the in- 
struction will consist of actual writing by pupils on subjects 
that command their interests and for which they have an 
audience. 





(1)See p. 182 of The English Language Arts: “The teacher keeps a continuous inventory of 
individual and group needs .. .” 
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Language Problems of Today's Students“ 
Lou La Brant 

“Language is the medium through which we reach beyond 
the confines of our own senses to really meet other people and to 
understand the things that make us human beings. Accordingly, 
the teaching of language is the most delicate and most im- 
portant aspect of the education of our students.” So awakening 
us to the importance and responsibility of our roles as teachers 
of English, Dr. Lou La Brant proceeded to lead us into the 
linguistic world of our students and there presented to us the 
problems with which they are forced to wrestle. 

In dealing with these problems, the speaker reminded her 
audience, it is necessary to recognize the fact that with radio 
assuming a position of importance in 1939, unprecedented lin- 
guistic situations were established. Up to that time, voices had 
always meant people. Today, however, children enter our schools 
accustomed to hearing myriad voices coming to them in all 
tongues, voices detached from people. No longer is there the 
compulsion to listen to voices. Rather, children know that it is 
their privilege to disregard voices at will, and they have become 
highly adept at mentally “turning off” listening. In fact they have 
had to teach themselves this skill in order to preserve their 
sanity. From such a linguistic soil, we were told, has grown up 
our first problem—that of the disembodied word. With children 
coming to us prepared to turn off listening, we are confronted 
with the task of making things so important that the only way 
by which they can be understood is through listening. Further- 
more, we must teach our young people how to listen—how to 
listen purposefully, accurately, and objectively. The teaching oi 
listening must be given the place of importance it demands in 
the language education of our students. 

A second problem has also been generated by the present-day 
world in which we find ourselves. It is the problem of competition 
among all the forms of communication. Newspapers and mag- 
azines, the stage, radio, television, and motion pictures are all 
vying for our attention. Unless our students learn how to balance 
the use of these devices, they will end in mental confusion. They 
must be led to recognize what can be gained more quickly through 
radio than through newspapers and magazines, and, conversely, 
what offerings come from newspapers and magazines that cannot 
come from radio and television. They must become aware of the 
advantages of a superior motion picture or radio or television 
version over the reading of a play and, conversely, must dis- 





*A summary of an address given at the 1952 New York State English Council Conference 
by Dr. Lou La Brant, New York University. Summarized by Veronica Brophy, Port Chester 
High School. 
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cover the peculiar quality of reading. They must form the habit 
of constantly asking, “What did I get from the radio, from tele- 
vision, from the newspapers, and the magazines?” They must 
learn to decide on the use of certain of these media for certain 
purposes and having made the decision, they must keep away 
from less effective though strongly competing devices. 

The plethora of material, both printed and spoken, in our 
world has brought into being another problem—the confusion of 
plenty. With 45,000,000 newpapers run off the presses daily, 
with tons of other printed matter constantly being put on the 
market, with libraries full of books, and an ever increasing num- 
ber of radio and television programs, the student is completely 
surrounded by riches that bewilder and confuse him. Seeing 
things read and thrown away and replaced by much more to be 
read and thrown away, he can easily reach the conclusion that 
nothing is important. As teachers of language, we must teach 
our students how to find their way around this world of print. 
It is a matter of teaching selection on the student’s own level. 
This particular problem of selection is one of the most difficult 
reading problems that faces the present-day graduates of our 
high schools and colleges. 

It is essential, too, that we give our students a knowledge of 
the language they speak. Every day they hear broadcast all the 
dialects and all the variants of the English language. They want 
to know what is the proper attitude that an educated person 
should take towards these variants. They are told that language 
is in a state of change. They ask to be told how to operate in 
such a state of change. Instead of giving them the answers to 
these questions, we have too long been concerned with emphasiz- 
ing a knowledge of labels and with practicing the proper placing 
of these labels. We must turn to giving an insight into how our 
language grew to be what it is. We must help our students to 
find out what language is all about. 

The problem of teaching critical thinking necessitates a 
consideration of the problem of time. Our children move in a 
linguistic world in which there is often no continuity. Radio 
programs often change at fifteen or thirty minute intervals; in- 
terruptions may come even more often. In such a set-up, conclu- 
sions are often not reached, for time runs out. Radio and tele- 
vision programs are set by the clock and it is the time allotted, 
not the nature of the thing, that determines the amount of 
thought given to it. As a result, there evolves the problem of the 
broken thought and the accompanying half-finished or super- 
ficial thinking. Such a problem heads the list of the difficulties 
with which our students must struggle, but all too often our 
classrooms show a similar pattern with frequent interruptions, 
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units limited by a fixed schedule and not by their nature, and a 
constant rush to “cover ground.” 

Finally, there is the problem of the Big Lie. There are those 
in our world who maintain that it matters little whether we 
speak the truth or not, provided that our words evoke thought 
or arouse interest. Small things may be overemphasized or made 
to appear important if they achieve these ends. If we ever come to 
the point where we accept such a view, we are insane. Faith in 
the spoken word is important. Never should we let our children 
lose faith in words and especially in their own words. They can 
acquire this faith early by learning to rely on their own words. 
Never should they be required to write some other person’s ideas 
under the guise of their own. 

In concluding, Dr. La Brant reasserted how delicate a task 
rests upon us, for a knowledge of these problems of our students 
can come to us, at best, only secondarily. However, we can come 
to a better understanding of these difficulties by talking about 
them with our boys and girls. “Let’s try to understand the prob- 
lems of our students,” was her parting suggestion. 





I DON’T LIKE TO READ—Continued 

These young participants also suggested many of the categories 
included in FARE FOR THE RELUCTANT READER: Sport Thrills, 
Love and Romance, Mystery and Detective Thrillers, Science in Fact 
and Fiction, Popular Personalities, Choosing a Career, Tips for Teen 
Agers, and Spare Time Fun. 

In addition to the titles of sure-fire books for junior and senior 
high school boys and girls who don't like to read, Fare for the 
Reluctant Reader contains chapters on developmental reading and 
remedial reading materials, special series of easy-to-read books, 
favorite magazines and newspapers, a list of professional books on 
reading and recommended book lists. 

With the English Language Arts and book lists such as Fare 
for the Reluctant Reader at his command, every teacher should find 
much easier his task of developing in his students the habit of wide 
personal reading, a must in the English curriculum. 





REMEDIAL READING AND MASS COMMUNICATION 
MEDIA—Continued 
such as participation in the class dramatizations. 

One final word about the remedial student as a true contemporary. 
In an article written for the seventy-fifth anniversary edition of “The 
Yale Daily News” John Hersey had this to say about our adult world: 

“This is the age of the Vacuum Tube; the printed word seems to 
be dying out. ... 

“Words are very trying to our conditioned orbs. If we must read, 
we demand brevity, generous typography, mean paragraphs, philoso- 
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phy that has been run through a chewing machine and been eased 
with editorial pepsin and bile. . . . 

“Ours is becoming a culture of slogans, headlines, digests, the 
classics are done over as comic books, a candidate for the Vice Presi- 
dency of the land speaks to us in the accents of soap opera; news 
comes to us, not as a stately procession of facts, but as a dance of 
epithets, a shower of untrustworthy kernels.” 

If this is the world of the adult that our students are to graduate 
into, can we expect more of our students? Can we expect as much 
from our remedial students? 





The Baffalo Course in English for Vocational High Schools 
James M. Lanz* 

The vocational high schools of Buffalo have begun an experiment 
in a revised course in English. It was developed as part of a coopera- 
tive project sponsored by the Buffalo Board of Education and the 
State Education Department. In its present incomplete stage, it con- 
sists of a four-year general outline and a set of suggested procedures 
for teaching the first year. 

The material has been conceived and arranged within the frame- 
work of the State Syllabus and does not therefore represent a radical 
departure from established tradition. The fact that the experiment is 
being conducted in the vocational high schools should not lead to the 
erroneous belief that this is a course in “Vocational English.” No mem- 
ber of the committee which served in its preparation feels that any of 
the benefits of a good general education are being sacrificed to meet 
the fragmentary requirements of certain jobs. An attempt has been 
made to utilize the flexibility of the language arts program in the 
preparation of a palatable offering which can take advantage of the 
vocational interests of the pupils to promote increased willingness and 
enthusiasm. 

Perhaps the most significant changes instituted by the new pro- 
gram might be said to include a broader and more flexible reading 
program, an increased emphasis on oral activities, and a greater 
tendency toward the functional approach to grammar and usage. The 
principal areas in which correlation with the vocational courses is 
suggested are spelling, vocabulary, expository speech and writing, and 
technical reading. 

Instruction in four types of reading is suggested in the course: 

1. Interpretative reading—books, periodicals, newspapers con- 
taining articles on controversial issues; 

2. Reading to solve problems—directions, job sheets, manuals and 
procedural information; 

3. Reading for a report—technical books, pamphlets, and periodi- 
cals to gather significant data for a report. 





*Burgard Vocational High School, Buffalo. 
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4, Pleasure reading—experiences each term in the novel, short 
story, play, essay, poetry, and biography. No required titles are 
included. 

The classics have not been exiled. They are placed side by side 
with suitable modern and contemporary works to be offered on their 
own merits to those pupils who are “ready.” 

The oral and written composition sections of the course suggest 
activities of both general and vocational value. The activities of 
explaining, describing, narrating, persuading and corresponding in a 
variety of business and social situations are indicated throughout the 
sections. 

The members of the committee felt that the problems of usage 
and grammar can best be met when and where they are found. They 
refrained from offering any organized set of prescriptions for dealing 
with them. They tended to endorse with reservations the NCTE 
Language Arts position on these matters. 

The vocabulary and spelling sections of the course make pro- 
vision for the inclusion of trade terms, and suggest activities for 
insuring their mastery along with other spelling and vocabulary work. 

Included also are suggestions concerning planning; student note- 
books; use of television, radio, motion pictures, newspapers, maga- 
zines, texts, audi-visual aids; preparation of reading lists; methods of 
pupil evaluation; and others. 

From this brief description, it should be evident that there is 
little, if anything, new in this course. It represents simply one attempt 
to organize some of the more recent thinking on the subject into a 
workable classroom blueprint. Some adjustments have been made to 
make it more applicable to vocational high schools,! but its aim is 
to help a little in that great crusade to bring enthusiastic and well- 
adjusted pupils through valuable and satisfying experiences in their 
own language. 





(1) See The English Language Arts, p. 11: “A good general education is the best contri- 
bution schools can make to vocational education.” (ed.) 





THE STATE PROGRAM OF EVALUATION IN 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS—Continued 

central clearinghouse of information and as an agency for coordinating 
school experience and experimentation. 

In its own examinations, prepared as a service to the schools, the 
State Education Department stresses reading skill and comprehension, 
broad reading habits, good language usage, and effective written 
expression. These are the factors measured in the Regents examina- 
tions offered at the end of the 11th and 12th grades and in the pre- 
liminary Regents examinations offered at the end of the 8th grade. 
Items in all English Regents examinations are selected only after care- 
ful and extensive pretesting in the schools to make certain that they 
are discriminating and valid questions of appropriate difficulty for 
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the group to be tested. 

The problem of evaluating written expression has been receiving 
special attention. The Regents Scholarship Examination, which is the 
sole basis for awarding some 2,000 State scholarships for college study 
each year, includes an essay section which is assigned approximately 
20 per cent of the total credit in the examination. It is significant 
that achievement in this essay section provides as good prediction of 
freshman general college average as does the rest of the examination. 
The Department has therefore been especially concerned with the 
validity and reliability of essay rating and is now engaged in experi- 
ments designed to develop techniques for measuring effectively such 
factors as content, organization, mechanics, style, and overall quality. 

Two standardized tests, one now available and one under way, 
round out the State’s service to the schools in the way of an evaluation 
program. A special reading test, the New York State Progress Test in 
Reading, has been available for more than 10 years in two forms—one 
for grades 4-6 and one for Grades 7-12. In addition, there is being 
developed at the present time a general standardized survey test in 
English to be used by Junior high school teachers in determining 
pupil needs in English and evaluating the effectiveness of English 
instruction. 





A NOTE OF CAUTION—Continued 


both governing boards and educational theorists. 

Pending action by the former, teachers and administrators may be 
compelled to take issue with the latter on one important point. Perhaps 
they will decide to say a graceful farewell to students who after 
abundant experience wish to leave school long before graduation from 
college and take jobs obviously adapted to their own interests and 
capabilities. This is something that the compilers of The English 
Language Arts would (to put it mildly) not like. Perhaps out-spoken 
opposition to the dogma, unequivocally stated on Page 191, that all 
are to be promoted alike until the completion of college, will be 
indicated. It is a debatable dogma in itself, and under present condi- 
tions it is utterly impracticable. One honors the faith and vision of the 
compilers of this book, but one may question their competence in 
wrestling with the bear that is just behind the nearest tree. 

The teachers, those valiant wrestlers, will, it is hoped, take the 
book in their stride; will learn from it whatever they can, and not 
worry. As they read, they may be frequently amused—to learn, for 
example, that “It is difficult to say when talking ends and writing 
begins” (p 103) or that “. . . the fourth grade pupils have had some 
experience with foods.” (p 103) If they are feeling desperate, they 
may relax in visualizing certain of their tormentors, “horizontal ciair- 
men in the field of reading and literature,” so tired themselves that 
they are fain to lie down amid false flowers of rhetoric. 
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MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION AND RENEWAL 


Charles R. Boothby, Treasurer 
New York State English Council 
Port Chester High School 

Port Chester, New York 


Enclosed is $1.50 for membership dues in the Council, in- 


cluding subscription to The English Record. 
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Mr. Year Ending 
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Type of School (underline) : Elementary, Junior High, High, College, Special 
NEW YORK STATE ENGLISH COUNCIL 





RENEW YOUR MEMBERSHIP NOW ! 
AVOID WAITING IN LINE AT THE CONFERENCE ! 
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Holt English Program 


© The HOLT ENGLISH LANGUAGE SERIES 
(Grades 7-12) 
by Sterling, Chase, Olson, and Huseby 


e READ UP ON LIFE 


by Wagenheim, Brattig, Flesch, and Fisher 
The first volume (for Grade 9) of the Holt Literature 
Series. 


® LET’S READ! New Series 
A complete revision of the LET’S READ! series of 
development readers. Books 1 and 2 (for grades 7 
and 8) are now ready. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


383 Madison Avenue New York 17, N. Y. y 


























SGRIBNERS 


proudly announce the publication of 


ENGLISH AT WORK 


Courses One, Two, Three, Four 


by BRYANT, HOWE, JENKINS, and MUNN 


Composition and Grammar textbooks to solve the teaching 
problems in English for Grades 9 through 12. Each book is a 
completely integrated course of study providing material, mo- 
tivation, and system in teaching and learning all areas of com- 
munication—writing, speaking, reading, and listening. 


Correspondence Invited 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Represented in New York by 
Orlo R. Nichols, Thomas M. Gilmartin, and Ellis A. Bemiss 
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To integrate American Literature and American History 


THEY MADE AMERICA 


Red Jacket, Last of the Seneca 
Arthur C. Parker 
Charles Willson Peale, Artist and 
Patriot 
Berta N. Briggs 
Alexander Hamilton, Nation Builder 
Nathan Schachner 
General Billy Mitchell, Champion of 
Air Defense 
Roger Burlingame 
George Rogers Clark, Soldier in the 
West 
Walter Havighurst 
Stephen F. Austin, Father of Texas 
Carleton Beals 


Other books in preparation. 


A series of biographies of Ameri- 
cans, planned and written especial- 
ly for American high school stu- 
dents. Prepared for the purpose of 
helping American youth better to 
appreciate its American heritage. 


Charles S. Wilkins and 
William H. Thomas 


New York State Representatives 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 West 42nd Street 


New York 36, N. Y. 

















Landmarks in language and literature . . . 


LIVING LANGUAGE 


Published in 1953. A new approach to lan- 
guage study for grades 9 through 12 by 
Blumenthal, Frank, and Zahner. 


MERCURY ADVENTURES 


Books for grades 7 and 8 now ready, com- 
pleting this handsome literature series for 
grades 7 through 12. Separate booklet of 
reading tests for each volume. 


HARCOURT, BRACE and COMPANY 


383 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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ANNOUNCING... 


Yime to ead Soues 


Bernice E. Leary — E, C. , — Mary K. Reely 


Book 1—MAKING FRIENDS 
Book 2—SKIPPING ALONG 
Book 3—FINDING FAVORITES 


The TIME TO READ SERIES will enrich core material, give 
added practice on basic skills, and provide the primary child with 
new ideas to talk over and think about. 


by William Wood (General Editor) 


Book I—LOOKING AHEAD 
Book II—ON YOUR OWN 


This all-new junior high school literary series features selections 
that are definitely of interest to the average pupil. It maintains 
a sensible balance among all forms of creative literary effort. 


t- B. Lippincell Company Chicago - Philadelphia 








MODERN READING FOR TODAY’S oonnn'| 


John P. Marquand’s James Hilton’s 
POINT OF NO RETURN GOOD-BYE, MR. CHIPS 
(Smith Edition) (Royster Edition) 
Nordhoff and Hall’s John Bennett’s 
MUTINY ON THE BOUNTY MASTER SKYLARK 
(Jones Edition) (Mahoney & Preble Edition) 
A. J. Cronin’s Margaret M. Landon’s 
THE CITADEL ANNA AND THE KING OF 
(Law Edition) SIAM (Law Edition) 
The best of modern literature is now available for classroom use in 





exclusive school editions. Beautifully illustrated, supplied with 
question material and valuable teaching aids, these great books are 
sure to sustain student interest—and help develop a lasting reading 
habit of the world’s best literature. 





For approval copies, returnable without obligation, write to 3 


GLOBE BOOK COMPANY 


175 Fifth Avenue New York 10, N. Y. 
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A Flexible English Program 
To Meet Every Classroom Need 


THE 


GOOD ENGLISH 
SERIES 


Harold G. Shane - Florence K. Ferris - Edward E. Keener 


Grade 2—First Steps to Good English 
Grade 3—Easy Steps to Good English 
Grade 4—On the Trail of Good English 
Grade 5—Pathways to Good English 
Grade 6—Building Good English 
Grade 7—Growth in Good English 
Grade 8—Using Good English 


Now complete with teachers’ manuals, practice exercise 
books, and answer books for each grade. 


Write for GOOD ENGLISH Wall Chart 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


36 CHATHAM ROAD, SUMMIT, N. J. 


New York State Representatives 


Joseph T. Conway T. R. Loeschner 
Joseph R. Hudson C. F. Perhamus 
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Miss Veronica Brophy, Port Chester High School, Port Chester 
Miss C. Esther Hepinstall, Kenmore Senior High School, Kenmore 
Miss Ethel Henning, Solvay High School, Solvay 


Miss Louise Wilson, Belle Sherman School, Ithaca 
Miss Helen L. Stiles, Gouverneur Central School, Gouverneur 
Millard McCune, Andrew S. Draper Central School, Schenevus 


REGIONAL ORGANIZATION 


Director of Promotion, Sister M. Sylvia, Buffalo 


WESTERN REGION—Chairman: Miss C. Esther Hepinstall, Kenmore 
Counties: Allegany, Cattaraugus, Chautauqua, Erie, Genesee, Livings- 
ton, Monroe, Niagara, Ontario, Orleans, Wayne, Wyoming 


NORTHERN REGION—Chairman: Helen M. Stiles, Gouverneur 
Counties: Clinton, Essex, Franklin, Fulton, Hamilton, Herkimer, 
Jefferson, St. Lawrence, Warren 


EASTERN REGION—Chairman: Richard Decker, Schenectady 
Counties: Albany, Columbia, Dutchess, Greene, Montgomery, Rensselaer, 
Saratoga, Schenectady, Schohaire, Ulster, Washington 


CENTRAL REGION—Chairman: Miss Ethel Henning, Solvay 
Counties: Cayuga, Lewis, Madison, Oneida, Onondaga, Oswego, Seneca, 
Yates 


METROPOLITAN REGION—Chairman: Dr. Sarah I. Roody, Nyack 
Counties: Bronx, Kings, Nassau, New York, Orange, Putnam, Queens, 
Richmond, Rockland, Suffolk, Sullivan, Westchester 


SOUTHERN TIER REGION—Chairman: Miss Louise Wilson, Ithaca; 
Co-Chairman: Millard B. McCune, Schenevus 
Counties: Broome, Chemung, Chenango, Cortland, Delaware, Otsego, 
Schuyler, Steuben, Tioga, Tompkins 





